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THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL, 


Fought by the Militia of 1775. , 





BY J. E. DOW, ESQ. 





“ There was a fearful gathering there.”"— Whittier. 


Arter the batile of Lexington, the British legions repo- 
sed upon their blood-stained laurels in the city of Boston. 
General Gage began now to think that the conquest of a 
nation of intelligent anglo-saxons was not such an easy mat- 
ter after all. An army of six thousand effective regulars kept 
guard around him, while a Howe, a Clinton, and a Bur- 
goyne, aided him in council, and fought his battles in the 
field. Boston was one vast camp. The churches, that were 
not of the order of England, were used as stables, riding 
schools and hospitals; goth-iike, the soldiery boiled their 
camp kettles with the pastor’s library, and even defiled the 
very altars of God. Horrid oaths and bacchanalian songs 
echoed among the cornices and galleries of the old South, and 
a favourite war-horse was stabled in the offending Pastor’s 
pew. Such was Boston in the year 1775. Her common 
was white with tents; and the dragoons’ swords rattled 
harshly as they dragged them along the streets. The banners 
of England waved upon her bastions, and only folded their 
silken sheets when the heavy three decker, at the close of 
day, sent down her royal yards, and thundered forth the 
startling signal of the night. 

But few now remain, who can speak of Boston as she 
was; and where can we learn the history of the countless 
injuries inflicted upon her citizens by the soldiers of a licen- 
tious garrison? Minions of a king who had closed her 
port against commerce, and had offered the price of blood 
for two of her noblest citizens ; ‘ ‘those arch rebels,”’ as they 
were termed in kingly language, ‘‘John Hancock and Sa- 
muel Adams.’’? Our fathers suffered much during the morn- 


ing of the Republic; they were proscribed as felons—rob- 
bed of their hard earned wealth upon the highway of na- 
tions, cooped up in prison ships, and loathsome dungeons, 
and left to die in chains alone. They fell even by the 
hands of their neighbors. The incendiary torch of anti-re- 
publicanism waved at midnight over their devoted dwel- 
lings, and children became deadly enemies around their 
father’s hearths. It was a terrible conflict between an un- 
natural mother and her suffering children. For years the 
sons of the Pilgrims had doubted whether their fathers 
had crossed the ocean for good; but the time had come when 
they could doubt no longer. Liberty shouted from the 
pilgrims’ peaceful resting places, “my sons scorn to be 
slaves!’? And the god of nations raised up in a day gen- 
erals to lead, and patriots and sages to counsel and defend 


the rising republic of the western world. The burning of ° 


the Gaspee—the evening tea party—the affairs at Concord 
and Lexington, had succeeded years of oppression and petty 
tyranny; and now having absolved themselves from all oaths 
of fealty to an unjust king, the people of the thirteen colo- 
nies or states awaited for the hour of their independence. 
From the plains of Concord, from Lexington, from the North 
and the South, thousands now crowded into the American 
camp, at Cambridge, and general Ward rested easy in his 
quarters, amid his enthusiastic countrymen. Wise men 
now thought that liberty could be obtained without fight- 
ing, and independence without the baptism of blood; but 
murmurs from the camp and beleaguered city compelled the 
Fabian councillors ‘‘to shew some intention of acting offen- 
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sively and fearlessly.”’ It was determined therefore, on 
the 16th of June,1775, to occupy durirg the night, Bun- 
ker’s Hill,a gentle eminence, on the Charlestown peninsula, 
to the right of the town, and about one and three fourth’s 
miles from the battery on Cop’s Hill,* in Boston. 

Night slowly gathered her dusky curtains about Boston 
and itsenvirons. ‘I'he day had been oppressively warm, 
and the stars only looked down to cheer the brave spirits 
who were soon to wear them upon their banner of glory. 
A movement might have been perceived at this time in 
the American camp, had the British general taken the trou- 
ble to reconnoitre his wary enemy. But safe within his 
courtly province-house with his guards about him, and 
the music of the gay assembly ringing in his ears, he look- 


ed not for an attack, and cared not for the rude provincial 


force that gathered on the Cambridge shore. 

The skeletons of three regiments amounting to one thou- 
sand men were now mustered, and put under the command of 
colonel William Prescott, by general Putnam. The orders 
were given in a few words, and without the sound of mar- 
tial music; the column with Putnam at its side moved on 
for Bunker’s Hill. Prescott, in a ealico hunting shirt, led 
the way with a long sword in his hand, while two guides 
with dark lanterns marched beside him. The heavy tread 
of the moving column rang for a few moments, upon the 
ears of the last sentinel on the lines, and then died away in 
the distance. A short half hour passed silently by ; a Vidette 
now galloped up the milk row road, and disappeared with- 
in the lines; Prescott was crossing the Neck. Upon reach- 
ing Bunker’s Hill, the wary colonel perceived that it was 
too far from the enemy, to give them any great annoyance, 
he therefore selected Breed’s Hill, aspur of Bunker’s Hill, 
just in the rear of Charlestown for his position, and assisted 
by colonel Gridley, commenced operation in death-like si- 
lence. It was twelve at night, when the ground was bro- 
ken. A Redoubt was first constructed on the right of 
Breed’s Hill, 140 feet square, with two open passages for in- 
gress and egress; on the left of this redoubt, running north- 
easterly, was next raised a breast-work of sods not much over 
four feet in height. This breast-work extended down the 
hill about one fourth part of the distance between the re- 
doubt and the Mystic River. tA line was then run from 
the breast-work to the river of two rail fences having 
posts; the fences were about four feet apart, and the space 
hetween them was filled with new mown hay; this made 
quite as good a screen for the militia as the redoubt did for 
the breast-work. The night was nearly over, when Pres- 
cott and Gridley visited every portion of the works, and 
satisfied themselves that they had done all they could to 
shield their forces, and that the rest must be left to the God 
of battles. ‘The entrenchers, with their officers, now rested 
upon their arms at quarters; while general Putnam re- 
turned to camp for artillery and a fresh horse. 

Day dawned slowly, for a dense fog had come in from 
the sea, in the morning watch, and covered the land; at 
length the look-out man, on board of the British man of 
war Lively, perceived a night cap upon the hill. A spy 





*Called Cop’s Hill, from Cope, its original owner. 


tSome writers say this was done next day by Knowlton and his Connec- 
ticut men. 







































glass was soon brought to bear upon it, and the glitter of 
arms was seen, while the fresh earth told but too plainly, 
that the yankees had gained an advantage over the red coats 
of the King. A heavy cannonading now told the sleepers 
on Cop’s Hill, that the enemy was at hand; the drum- 
mers of the Infantry beat to arms. Gage, and his officers, 
repaired to a convenient position for beholding the work of 
a night in safety ; and the inhabitants of Boston looked on 
with pleasure and surprise. When I say the inhabitants of 
Boston, I mean those who were friendly to the Indepen- 
dence of the colonies; there were many in those days, even 
in the shadow of old Faneuil, who would have burnt beacon 
fires along the coast to guide their foes to a haven of safety, 
and who believed it to be their bounden duty to strangle 
liberty in her cradle. Poor fools, they knew not the bless- 
ings of freedom; and like Esau of old, sold their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

Cop’s Hill now sent forth her thunder, and after a few 
rounds, one American was killed near the redoubt. <A 
deputation of the Provincials now waited on Prescott, to 
know what should be done with the dead man. “Bury him 
to be sure,’”’ said Prescott, “But we have no chaplain,”’ 
said they. ‘*Then bury him without one,” said Prescott. 
This was not exactly the thing in the opinion of the reli- 
gious portion of the troops; so they cast about and found a 
gentleman of the cloth in uniform, intheranks. The mi- 
litary Chaplain, now prepared to make one of the prayers 
of the days of Cromwell, over the dead man, and a large 
crowd collected about him. ‘The spot was directly before 
the muzzles of Cop’s Hill cannon; and the shot rattled mer- 
rily over the burying party’s heads, as they stood bare head- 
ed in the presence of the Almighty. Prescott called to 
them to come in, but the man of prayer only strove the 
harder, and had not acannon shot whistled nearer to his 
head than usual, his prayer might have been equal in 
length to the 119th Psalm. As it was, however, the dead 
was soon deposited in his narrow resting place, and the 
mourners went solemnly within the redoubt. General War- 
ren now entered the redoubt, and three loud huzzas echoed 
along the line, from the breast-work to the Mystic, and died 
away upon the wild shores of Chelsea. The British heard 
the cheers, and a gloom of fearful anticipation shadowed 
their faces. A lone foot soldier, with a gun on his shoulder, 
was now seen striding down the side of Bunker’s Hill; as 
he drew near the breast-work, the soldiers recognised him as 
the valiant old general Pomroy,who had hastened to the 
field. When he left Cambridge, he was mounted on a bor- 
rowed horse; seeing at the neck, that the shot from the Bri- 
tish vessels of war danced merrily across it, he dismounted, 
and gave his horse to the sentinel on the lines, saying he 
had no right to jeopardize another’s property. Then seizing 
his musket, the old general trudged manfully across the 
neck, and reached the hill, as before stated in safety. 

General Ward, fearing that the beseigers would be driven 
off without coming to close quarters, now offered to relieve 
Prescott and his command; but this was unanimously de- 
clined. They however, requested something to eat and 
drink, and a reinforcement. 

After some further hard riding, between the redoubt and 
head quarters, Ward reluctantly permitted a few companies 
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of men to march tothe battle ground. Putnam, of the 
lion-heart, led them on, and they crossed the Neck in gal- 
lant style, notwithstanding the continued raking fire of the 
Glasgow and Somerset, men of war. The lines were now 
better manned, but no food or drink for the weary entrench- 
ers was to be found. Atthis moment, colonel Stark, with 
the New Hampshire troops, was on the line of march for 
Cambridge. Hearing the cannon from his halting ground, 
on Winter Hill, he without orders from the commander-in- 
chief marched on to the field. Dearborn, and other valuable 
officers, came with Stark of Beanington ; captain Knowlton 
of Ashford, and a fine large company of Connecticut troops, 
also arrived upon the lines, and took post near the Mystic. 
Stark and his troops stopped by the breast-work and up- 
per part of the rail fence; Prescott and a part of the Mas- 
sachusetts men were in the redoupt; the rest were behind 
the breast-work of sods. 


Not a banner had the provincials to raise on that occa- 
sion ; some say, a plain white sheet, and others, that a stan- 
dard, bearing upon tts scanty surface a tree, was seen wav- 
ing over the redoubt; but I doubt them. The soldiers 
of Bunker’s Hill, unlike those in most every other bat- 
tle, needed no storied banner to wave them on, no spi- 
rit stiring fife, or rattling drum, to cheer them in the fight, 
nor to drown the cries of the woundedand the dying. They 
fought for liberty, andtheir banner was their leader’s calico 
Hunting Shirt, and their music the muttering of deep 
mouthed cannon and the shrill whistle of rifle bullets. 


At meridian, major general Hawe, and brigadier gene- 
ral Pigot, with ten companies of Grenadiers, and ten com- 
panies of Light Infantry, with some artillery, landed at 
Morton’s point, near the lower ship house of the present 
naval establishment at Charlestown, and reconnoitred the 
provincials entrenchments. It was now decided by them that 
their force was inadequate to storm the works, and they 
sent for reinforcements. At three, P.M., a fresh quota of 
Light Infantry and royal marines arrived, and the battle 
commenced. Slowly the long red column began to move 
up the hill, stopping, at times, to give their artillery an op- 
portunity to play; the angle of elevation was so great, 
however, that but little damage was occasioned by them. 
Coolly the provincials awaited the onset; not a shot came 
from the silent hill; each man stood at his post, with his 
musket loaded with four buck shot and a bullet, waiting, 
agreeably to general Putnam’s injunctions, until he could 
see the whites of the enemy’s eyes, betore he fired. 


The grenadiers now moved on towards the breast-work ; 
while the Light Infantry marched towards the rail fence, 
for the purpose of turning the American’s flank. The ar- 
tillery now got hampered among the brick kilns and clay 
pits, and left the Infantry and the marines to fight the bat- 
tle of the lowlands alone. 


When the enemy had advanced within six rods of the 
lines, the word fire was given, and the most destructive vol- 
ley ever poured upon man, burst forth from the sed bank 
and the rail fence, the heap of earth, and the hay cocks. 
The British lines broke in confusion, many of their com- 
panies were reduced to twenty in number, while the hill 
was literally strewn with the dying and the dead. 


Again the bugle sounded the rally; and again the lines, 
though wavering, approached the death-belching works. 
When within the same distance as before, the voice of the 
commanders, shouting the order to fire, ran down the hill 
side, and in an instant, another equally deadly and dreadful 
volley, sent the red coats down in greater confusion than 
before. Clinton saw this from Boston, and came over to 
Howe’s assistance. : 

Both generals now addressed the army of attack; ‘call- 
ed to mind their former wreaths of unfading glory, and 
expatiated largely upon the everlasting stain that wouid at- 
tach to them if they were beaten by raw militia. Howe 
swore to them that he would never survive the disgrace, 
if they were beaten that day.”? The officers of companies 
were now seen urging their men to advance, and pricking 
them with their swords, to makethem move. Charlestown, 
consisting of three hundred dwelling houses, and two hun- 
dred other buildings, besides its chureh, was set on fire af- 
ter the first repulse. The order was given by Gage to 
Clinton, and was executed partially before the latter left 
Cop’s Hill, for the battle field. It was said to have been 
issued on account of the fortification of Bunker’s Hill by 
the provincials, and of their having posted a few men in 
the town of Charlestown to watch the enemy in the attack. 
A carcass had been discharged, which set fire to an old 
house, near the ferry way. The fire soon spread, and ina 
few minutes most of the town was in flames. The houses 
at the eastern end of Charlestown were set on fire by 
men landed from the Somerset man-of-war. 

Now came the dreadful tug of war. The flames of the 
burning town, with clouds of pitchy smoke, were blown 
by a westerly wind directly into the assailants’ faces ; and 
the Americans, looking under the cloud, saw where to fire 
with deadly effect. Thousands of the inhabitants of Mid- 
dlesex and Suffolk looked on from hill tops and steeples, 
with agonizing interest. The British commander-in-chief, 
his staff, the troops in garrison and the soldiers’ wives and 
tories, looked on with scorn and indifference. When, how- 
ever, the red lines were broken in confusion, and the soldiers, 
like drops of blood, lay scattered over the green hill side, 
then, indeed, the servants of the King grew sad, and a 
wailing echoed from theircamp. The flames of Charlestown 
now crackled and shot up in sheets of feathery form to 
heaven, while the old church steeple, the worshipping 
place of the Pilgrims, like a pyramid of fire, crowned 
the whole. For this Vandal act the British govenor 
deserved the curse of posterity, and he had it. 

The third time the troops rallied and began to exercise 
their skill, not daring to trust the result to their bravery. 
Pigot, with a considerable force, now moved along the side 
of the hill, near the Dry Dock, at the Navy Yard, and 
came up at the south-western angle of the redoubt, and 
with a shout scaled the slight works; being, like ‘‘Sancho 
Panza,”’ a short, bow-legged man, with alittle round belly, 
he could not get over the breast-work of sods. Two of his. 
grenadiers therefore, threw him over upon the heads 
of the enemy, and then sprang after him. P2fcairn, a 
Claver house to the sons of the Puritans, with his hands 
reeking with the blood of Lexington, mounted the redoubt 
atthe same moment. As he sprang into the entrenchments, 
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he shouted, ‘‘the day is ours!”? A bullet now reached his 
heart, and he fell upon his face; a shiver ran over his body, 
and then his eyes closed in death. The provincials were 
now attacked, east and west. Their ammunition was ex- 
hausted; the death dealing rifie cracked no more from the 
hands of the farmer’s boy, and the serried ranks of Exngland 
strove with defenceless men. Without bayonets they beat 
back their assailants with the butts of their shot guns, and, 
at one period, beat off the foe with volleys of stones.— 
This only, proclaimed their weakness, and the Light In- 
fantry crossed the breast-work. Prescott now ordered a 
retreat; the soldiers from the redoubt and breast-work 
obeyed; Knowlton, however continued to keep the enemy 
in check on the flank of the rail fence, his ammunition not 
having given out. Seeing now that the line above him 
was broken, and that the Americans were leaving the 
hill in disorder, he formed his company, which was a large 
one, into platoons, and covered the retreat in gallant style. 
Before the retreat was ordered, but few of the provincials 
were killed, and had the troops retreated in battle array, at 
the time the first order was given, the number of killed 
and wounded would have been small. The British for 
twenty minutes after they entered the works were so 
much bewildered and worn out by the toil of the battle, 
that they could not fire agun. The Americans retreated 
across the neck about six o’clock, P. M. 

General Putnam, with a number of Connecticut troops, 
arrived from the neck just as the retreatcommenced. He 
endeavored to stop the soldiers, but his entreaties and 
threats were alike unavailing; he struck several with his 
sword, and foamed and swore like a veteran fire eater; but 
it was not in the power of man to stop the dispirited, ne- 
elected, wounded men. They had no powder; and hun- 
ger, and thirst, added not to their determination and bra- 
very at that hour. They had performed a glorious day’s 
work after a night of incessant toil, without food or water; 
and they sighed for the flesh pots and full canteens of Cam- 
bridge. At this moment Warren fell. The British pur- 
sued the retreating provincials, at a respectable distance, as 
far as the main summit of Bunker’s Hill and there entrench- 
ed themselves. The Americans after crossing the neck, 
under a terrible raking fire, halted upon Prospect Hill, 
and threw up aredoubt. Night now closed the scene—si- 
lence reigned in either camp, save when the watch dog 
howled o’er the dead, or the dying soldier screamed in 
agony. 

The British had nearly four thousand men in the fight, and 
their killed and wounded numbered one thousand and fifty 
four. The Americans had at no time during the fight more 
than fifteen hundred men on the hill, and their killed and 
wounded numbered four hundred and fifty-three. The 
British lost colonel Abercrombie and major Pitcairn, be- 
side other officers of rank and distinguished gallantry. 
The Americans lost major general Warren, colonel Gardiner, 
of Cambridge, lieutenant colonel Parker, of Chelmsford, 
and majors Moore and McCleary ; all men of distinction and 
value as heroes in the cause of Liberty. 

Nearly one fifth of the British force, the flower ard 
chivalry of their army, had been cut off, and their camp 
was gloomy and dispirited. Veteran officers, who had 


fought at Dettingen, and Minden, and on other battle fields 
in Germany, asserted that, for the time the attack lasted, 
and the number of men engage, they never knew any 
thing equal to the loss of life at Bunker’s Hill. 

At Minden, where the English regiments received the 
whole force of the French army, the killed and wounded 
amounted to sixteen hundred and nineteen; of the officers, 
thirteen were killed and sixty-six wounded. At Bunker’s 
Hill, the killed and wounded amounted to one thousand and 
fifty-four; of the officers nineteen were killed and seventy 
wounded. Truly, this was a militia fightindeed. Howe, 
wounded as he was in the foot, staid upon Bunker’s Hill 
all night; resting upon a stack of hay, haying two atten- 
dants beside him to keep him awake. Both parties feared 
an attack, and both parties were satisfied to act only upon 
the defensive. 

Piteairn was carried over to Bostonin his son’s arms. 
When the result of the battle became generally known in 
the city, soldiers wives wailed sadly from the almost empty 
barracks, and the officers quarters sent back a melancholy 
echo. 

During the evening, the bodies of four hundred British 
soldiers were brought into Boston, and buried in one long 
ditch, in the new burial ground, at the bottom of the com- 
mon. For years this long grave remained a wonder for 
the eye of childhood to rest upon; and the wild flowers 
bloomed brightly, where the enemies of freedom took their 
long. and quiet sleep. Busy feet have now worn it away, 
and the graves of others have trenched upon the six feet of 
the dead grenadiers. Some years since, whilst engaged 
in excavating the dry dock at Boston, the workmen found 
a skeleton under a slight covering near the surface of the 
earth. The covering crumbled into pieces upon touching 
it; but the bones, save the scull which had been injured, re- 
mained whole, and were for some time in my possession. 
A military button, defaced, was found in the dust, beneath 
the bones, and no one doubted but that the skeleton was 
covered with English flesh, and animated by an English- 
man’s spirit at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. Poor fellow, he 
slept soundly in the country of the foeman, and his flesh 
mingled in with the soil of Liberty. Boston received many 
a stray cannon shot during the fight, and at this day, in the 
front of the Brattle street church, may be seen a cannon 
ball half buried in the bricks, which was fired by the vessel 
of war in Charles river. 

The British officers were never satisfied with the result 
of this battle; they considered the doubtful victory, pur- 


chased at too deara price. Gage was recalled, on account of 


the great loss, and was for atime out of favour at court. 
Burgoyne was the only British officer, who indulged in 
levity on the occasion; and he, in after years, was rewarded 
for his ribbald poetry, by Stark at Bennington, and Gates 
at Saratoga. One of his verses I here insert, as a sample 
of the rest— 


“See the Yankees leave the hill 

With baggernuts declining, 

With lopped down hats and rusty guns, 
And leather aprons shining.” 


Had the provincial army been supplied with bayonets, 
the grenadiers never could have dislodged them. Bur- 
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goyne therefore, inserted the word “baggernuts,” to make 
up his measure, and thereby foully murdered the truth. 
Had Ward supplied the soldiers with food and ammu- 
nition, and followed up the success of the second volley 
with his whole command, Washington would have been 
commander-in-chief of the American forces, but for a very 
short time. Boston would have been captured on the suc- 
ceeding day, and the conqueror would have held the su- 
preme command. Perhaps, in the end, it was for the best 
that the main body kept their camp; for without Washing- 
ton what would have been the dark hours of the Revolu- 
tion. In defence of Ward it is proper to remark, that he 
had but two officers in his staff, an aid, and a secretary, and 
they were constantly bearing orders to the hill. The quar- 
ter-master’s and sutler’s department therefore, came off rath- 
er slim in the fight. Considering the troops, considering 
the time, considering the power and discipline of the en- 
emy, the battle of Bunker’s Hill is without a parallel in the 
history of the world. Scarcely a commissioned officer was 
there, and those that were on duty never commanded their 
men in battle. Prese«#t, Putnam, and Pomeroy; Parker, 
Moore, and McCleary; Stark, Dearborn, and Gardiner; 
Gridley, Knowlton, and Brooks, and a host of others, in a 
gallant manner defended the honor of their country, and 
inscribed their names upon the everlasting tablet of fame. 
In fact, with but two exceptions, no officer or man was 
charged with cowardice. The first was a young major, 
who knew not what he was about; and the second was cap- 
tain Benjamin Callender, of the artillery. The first was 
cashiered, and was never restored, the latter was cashiered, 
and restored himself; the first never brought his men on 
to the hill; the last brought his men on, but finding his 
cartridges too large, went under the brow of the hill to re- 
duce them and thus be enabled to annoy the enemy. 
Putnam rode up to him there, and threatened torun him 
through the body if he did not return to the lines. He re- 
luctantly returned with him. The court that tried captain 
Callender was hasty in its decision, and wrong in its find- 
ing. At evening, when the troops returned, he was seen 
coming alone from the hill; his men had expended all their 
available ammunition, some time before, and had left the 
hill without orders. In the heat of the moment he was 
tried upon the charge of cowardice, and found guilty. Cal- 
lender could not acknowledge the justice of a sentence, 
founded upon acrime, the commission of which his soul 
revolted at. All who knew him, believed the charge to be 
unfounded, and the gallant Knox became his personal friend. 
He instantly enlisted into the company he had commanded, 
as a private, and followed the fortunes of the war. The 
soldiers knowing him to be brave and generous, treated 
him with great respect; the officers were not behind their 
men in courtesy. In the course of a few campaigns, Cal- 
lender had an opportunity to satisfy his country as to his 
character. His commanders were dead or had retreated 
with the soldiers, and in the face of the enemy, he loaded 
and fired his field piece alone; when his ammunition failed, 
and the enemy advanced upon him, he mounted his cannon 
in order to be found upon it, to give the lie to his unjust 


sentence. The British officer, who led the attack, was struck 
with the gallant conduct of the solitary artillery-man, but 
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when he saw him mount his gun to die there, he could 
— himself no longer, and ordered his men not to fire 
at him. 

_This officer took Callender under his special care, gave 
him a letter to Washington, extolling his gallantry in the 
most enthusiastic manner, and then generously dismissed 
him without an exchange. Surely there were some noble 
spirits in the ranks of our enemy during the trial of blood. 
Washington received Callender, upon his return to camp, 
with open arms, and while the tears of joy streamed down 
his cheeks, erased the sentence of the court martial from 
the orderly book with his own hands, and restored to the 
persecuted soldier his commission and hisrank. His com- 
mission bears date prior to the battle. ‘ Callender remained 
in the army after the peace, being one of the few officers selec- 
ted to be retained in service by the old Congress. He died — 
not many years ago, universally respected and lamented. 
Such reader is the result of perseverance, such is the re- 
spect shown to the majesty of human nature. 

Warren was among the last to leave the hill. As he fired 
his last shot, he turned to give a parting look at the ene- 
my’s dear bought conquest. The smoke from the ruins of 
Charlestown mingled with the clear atmosphere, and hung 
like a cloud above the town. The heavy thunder of the 
Glasgow, Somerset, and Lively men of war, awoke the 
echoes of the Ten Hills. ‘The embankments were cover- 
ed with grenadiers, and the Infantry were marching up by 
the breast-work to the sound of martial music. A tear fill- 
ed his manly eye, the flush of anger and shame was upon 
his cheek ; seeing that all was lost, slowly he turned with 
his useless musket to descend the hill-—a rifle’s sharp re- 
nort was now heard from the redoubt; he clapped his hand 
to his head, mechanically, and fell dead. Major Winslow 
found him shortly afterwards in that situation, the ball had 
penetrated his brain, and his hand still rested upon the 
wound. <A smile lingered upon his pallid countenance, his 
hair floated in the night wind, and his left hand clasped 
his gun.— 

“So sleep the brave who sink to rest 
In all their country’s glory blest.” 


It is said, that major Small of the British grenadiers, 
knew Warren and endeavored in vain to save him from be- 
ing shot. This could not have been so, else, why was 
Gage ignorant of his death on the succeeding day. War- 
ren, who a few days before had received the commission of 
a major general in the provincial troops, left the commit- 
tee of safety, of which he was the president, and joined the 
Massachusetts forces in the redoubt, as before stated. Upon 
his entrance he was offered the command of the troops, by 
Prescott, but he refused the responsibility of his new rank, 
prefering to learn his duty in the school of the soldier to 
taking the command of a veteran. He was buried on the 
hill side; and a simple monument, raised by the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, of which he was a member, rest- 
ed for many years on the spot where he fell. In 1824, it 
was removed: and on the 17th of June, of that year, after 
Daniel Webster had pronounced an eulogy upon the brave 
men, who fell upon the hill, in strains of eloquence never sur- 
passed, the great and good Lafayette, in the presence of one 
hundred thousand freemen, laid the corner stone of a granite 
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Obelisk, upon the hallowed spot, in commemoration of the 
illustrious dead ; an obelisk which is destined to tower high 
in the clear heavens for untold centuries—a land mark to 
attract the eye of every passing mariner—a monument to 
call up a thrill of gratitude and holy joy in every American 
heart. Man has laid its deep foundations in the encrimson- 
ed earth, and gentle woman, 
“First at the sepulchre, and last at the cross,” 


shall have the inestimable privilege of crowning the pil- 
lar of New England’s glory. 

Oft at the close of the day have I traced out on Bun- 
ker’s Hill the redoubt, the breast-work, and the spot where 
the rail fenee stood, and while I rested upon the waving 








grass, where the immortal Warren fell, my imagination 


has been busy in picturing the dreadful realities of that 
day of battle and of blood. Time honored spot! ages 
shall roll away, and nations shall meet around thee; and the 
lips of the aged shall falter to the open ears of childhood 
a history of thy glorious associations. From the smoking 
ruins of Charlestown—from the half filled graves of the 
brave provincials—from the wails and tears of many a bro- 
ken hearted soldier’s widow—a cry for vengeance, went 
up on the breath of evening to the God of battles. It was 
heard in heaven—the smile of an approving God rested 
upon the patriot band, and liberty became their rich 
reward. So endeth the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 








BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 


‘¢‘ Tue American squadron consisted of the Lawrence 20, 
Capt. Perry; Niagara 20, Capt. Elliott; Caledonia 3, Mr. 
M’Grath, a purser; Ariel 4, Lieut. Packett; Trippe 1, 
Lieut. Smith; Tigress 1, Lieut. Conklin; Somers 2, Mr. 
Almy; Scorpion 2, Mr. Champlin; Ohio 1, Mr. Dobbins; 
and Porcupine 1, Mr. Senatt. Onthe 18th of August it 
sailed from Erie, and off Sandusky, a few days later, it 
chased, and was near capturing one of the enemy’s schoon- 
ers. 

The squadron now cruised for several days near the en- 
trance of the straight, when Capt. Perry was taken ill with 
the fever peculiar to these waters, and shortly after the ves- 
sels went into a harbour, among some islands that lay at no 
great distance, which is called Put-in Bay. 

Here some changes occurred, Mr. Smith going to the 
Niagara, and Mr. Holdup to the Trippe; Mr. M’Grath 


went also to the Niagara, and Mr. Turner took command 
The Ohio was sent down to the lake on 


of the Caledonia. 
duty. 

The squadron was still lying at Put-in Bay,on themorn- 
ing of the 10th of September, when, at daylight, the enemy’s 


ships were discovered at the N. W., from the mast-head of 


the Lawrence. A signal was immediately made for all the 
vessels to get under way. The wind was light at S. W., and 
there was no mode of obtaining the weatker-gage of the 
enemy, a very important measure with the peculiar arma- 
ment of the largest of the American vessels, but by beating 
round some small islands that lay in the way. It being 
thought there was not sufficient time for this, though the 


boats were got ahead to tow, a signal was about to be made 


for the vessels to ware, and to pass to leeward of the islands, 


with an intention of giving the enemy this great advantage, 


when the wind shifted toS. E. By this change the Ameri- 
can squadron was enabled to pass the islands in the desired 
direction, and to gain the wind. When he perceived the 
American vessels clearing the land, or about 10 A. M., the 
enemy hove-to, in a line, with his ship’s heads to the west- 
ward. At this time the two squadrons were about three 
leagues asunder, the breeze being stillatS. E., and sufficient 
to work with. After standing down, until about a league 
from the British, where a better view was got of the man- 
nerin which the enemy had formed his line, the leading 
vessels of his own squadron being within hail, Capt. Perry 
communicated a new order of attack. It had been expect- 
ed that the Queen Charlotte, the second of the English 
vessels, in regard to force, would be at the head of their 
line, and the Niagara had been destined to lead in, and to 
lie against her, Capt. Perry having reserved for himself a 
commander’s privilege of engaging the principal vessel of 
the opposing squadron; but, it now appearing that the an- 
ticipated arrangement had not been made, the plan was 
promptly altered. Capt. Barclay had formed his line with 
the Chippeway, Mr. Campbell, armed with one gun on a 
pivot, in the van; the Detroit, his own vessel next; and 
the Hunter, Lieut. Bignall; Queen Charlotte, Capt. Finnis; 
Lady Prevost, Lieut. Com. Buchan; and Little Belt astern, 
in the order named. ‘To oppose this line, the Ariel, of 4 
long twelves, was stationed in the van, and the Scorpion of 
one long and one short gun on circles, next her. The Law- 
rence, Capt Perry, came next; the two schooners just men- 
tioned keeping on her weather bow, having ne quarters. 
The Caledonia, Lieut. Turner, was the next astern, and the 
Niagara, Capt. Elliott, was placed next to the Caledonia. 
These vessels were all up at the time, but the other light 
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craft were more or less distant, each endeavouring to get 
into her berth. The order of battle for the remaining 
vessels, directed the Tigress to fall in astern of the Niagara, 
the Somers next, and the Porcupine and Trippe, in the or- 
der named. * 

By this time the wind had got to be very light, but the 
leading vessels were all in their stations, and the remainder 
were endeavouring to get in as fast as possible. At this 
moment, the English vessels presented a very gallant array, 
and their appearance has been described as beautiful and 
imposing. Their line was compact, with the heads of their 
vessels still to the southward and westward; their en- 
sicns were just opening to the air; their vessels were freshly 
painted, and their canvass was new and perfect. The Ameri- 
can line was more straggling. The order of battle requir- 
ed them to form within half acable’s length of each other, 
but the schooners astern could not close with the vessels 
ahead, which sailed faster, and had more light canvass, un- 
til some considerable time had elapsed. 

A few minutes before twelve, the Detroit threw a 24 
pound shot at the Lawrence, then on the weather quarter, 
distant between one and two miles. Capt. Perry now pass- 
ed an order, by the trumpet, through the vessels astern, for 
the line to close to the prescribed order, and soon after, the 
Scorpion was hailed, and directed to begin with her long 
cuns. At this moment, the American vessels in line were 
edging down upon the English, those in front being neces- 
sarily nearer to the enemy than those astern of them, with 
the exception of the Ariel and Scorpion, which two schoon- 
ers had been ordered to keep to windward of the Lawrence. 
As the Detroit had an armament of long guns, Capt. Bar- 
clay manifested his judgment in commencing the action in 
this manner, and in a short time, the firing between that 
ship, the Lawrence, and the two schooners at the head of 
the American line, became animated. A few minutes later 
the vessels astern began to fire, and the action became 
ceneral, but distant. ‘The Lawrence, however, appeared to 
be the principal aim of the enemy,‘and before the firing had 
lasted any material time, the Detroit, Hunter, and Queen 
Charlotte, were directing most of their efforts against her. 
The American brig endeavoured to close, and did succeed 
in getting within reach of canister, though not without 
suffering materially, as she fanned down upon the enemy. 
At this time, the support of the two schooners ahead, which 
were well commanded and fought, was of the greatest mo- 
ment to her, for the vessels astern, though in the line, could 
be of little use in diverting the fire, on account of their po- 
sition and the distance. After the firing had lasted some 
time, the Niagara hailed the Caledonia, and directed the 
latter to make room for the brig to pass ahead. Mr. Tur- 


ao 





*In consequence of neither of the commanding officers having given 
his order of battle in his published official letter, it is difficult to obtain 
the stations of some of the smaller vessels. By some accounts, the Lady 
Prevost is said tohave been between the Detroit and the Queen Charlotte, 
by others, the Hunter. The latter is believed to be the true statement. 
On the other hand, some accounts place the Somers, and others the Ti- 
gress, nextastern of the Niagara. The fact is immaterial, but the ac- 
count which seems to be best authenticated, has been chosen. 


ner put his helm up in the most dashing manner, and con- 
tinued to near the enemy, until he was closer to his: line, 
perhaps, than the commanding vessel; keeping up as warm 
a fire as his small armament would allow. The Niagara 
now became the vessel next astern of the Lawrence. 

The effect of the cannonade was necessarily to deaden 
the wind, and for nearly two hours, there was very little 


air. During all this time, the weight of the enemy’s fire’ 


continued to be directed at the Lawrence; even the Queen 
Charlotte, having filled, passed the Hunter, and got under 
the stern of the Detroit, where she kept up a destructive 
cannonade on this devoted vessel. The effect of these 
united attacks, besides producing a great slaughter on board 
the Lawrence, was nearly to dismantle her, and, at the end 
of two hours and a half, agreeably to Capt. Perry’s report, 
the British vessels having filled, and the wind beginning to 
increase, the two squadrons moved slowly ahead, the Law- 
rence necessarily dropping astern and partially out of the 
combat. At this moment the Niagara passed to the west- 
ward, a short distanee to windward of the Lawrence, steer- 
ing for the head of the enemy’s line, and the Caledonia 
followed, to leeward. 

The vessels astern had not been idle, but, by dint of 
sweeping and sailing, they had all got within reach of their 
guns, and had been gradually closing, though not in the 
prescribed order. The rear of the line would seem to have 
inclined down towards the enemy, bringing the Trippe, 
Lieut. Holdup, so near the Caledonia, that the latter sent a 
boat to her for a supply of cartridges. 

Capt. Perry, finding himself in a vessel that had been 
rendered nearly useless by the injuries she had received, 
and which was dropping out of the combat, got into his 
boat and pulled after the Niagara, on board of which ves- 
sel he arrived at about half-past 2. Soon after the colours 
of the Lawrence were hauled down, that vessel being liter- 
ally a wreck. 

After a short consultation between Capts, Perry and El- 
liott, the latter volunteered to take the boat of the former, 
and to proceed and bring the small vessels astern, which 
were already briskly engaged, into still closer action. This 
proposal being accepted, Capt. Elliott pulled down the line, 
passing within hail of all the small vessels astern, directing 
them to close within half pistol shot of the enemy, and to 
throw in grape and canister, as soon as they could get the 
desired positions. He then repaired on board the Somers, 
and took charge of that schooner in person. 

When the enemy saw the colours of the Lawrence come 
down, he confidently believed that he had gained the day. 
His men appeared over the bulwarks of the different ves- 
sels and gave three cheers. For a few minutes, indeed, 
there appears to have been a general cessation in the firing 
asif by common consent, during which both parties were 
preparing for a desperate and final effort. The wind had 
freshened, and the position of the Niagara, which brig was 
now abeam of the leading English vessel, was commanding, 
while the gun-vessels astern, in consequence of the increas- 
ing breeze, were enabled to close very fast. 


Conclusion in next No. 
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NAVAL UNIFORM. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE SIXTEEN. 


Swords 


Are to be cut and thrust, the blade not exceeding 30, nor 
less than 26 inches in length, to be slightly curved; breadth 
of longest blade, one and three-tenths inches, of shortest, 
one and two-tenths inches. The gripe of those for Cap- 
tains, Masters Commandant, Lieutenants, with other com- 
missioned officers, and Midshipmen, to be white; other of- 
ficers entitled to wear swords, to have blaek gripes, all to 
be yellow mounted, and with eagle heads and black leath- 
er scabbards. —See pattern. 


All officers in full dress, or when wearing their epaulets 
on shore, are to wear swords, excepting Chaplains, School- 
masters and Clerks. 


Stocks, &c. 


All officers are to wear stocks or cravats of black, the 
collar of the skirt to be shewn above it, both in full and 





6—— 


undress. Officers in undress without their epaulets, shall 
wear round hats, with rose formed black silk cockades; or 
blue cloth caps may be worn, with or without epaulets, in 
undress. When on board ship, officers may wear short 
blue jackets, with the number of buttons designated for 
their respective coats; grey cloth or brown drilling trowsers, 
with black vests. 


Belts. 


Blue webbing for undress, white webbing for full dress, 
as per pattern. 


Sword Knots. 
Blue and gold rope, with twelve gold bullions. 


Captains, Commanders, and Lieutenants, to wear a band 
of gold lace, one and a half inches wide, round their caps; 
the caps of all other officers to be plain. 





ERRATA. 


‘¢Honour to whom Honour is due.” 


Tre gallant ensign who bore aloft the flag of the 25th 
Regt. at Bridgewater, published in our last Number, called 
on us to say, that it was the 22d Regt., to which he was 
attached, commanded by Colonel Brady, instead of the 
25th, although the standard bears the name of the 25th. 
We were much pleased to see and shake the hand of the 
man who survives such a battle as the one above alluded 


to. He has recovered from his wounds, and is in excel- 
lent health at present: it is to be regretted that his only 
wish has not, or cannot be complied with by the govern- 
ment, viz: that he might have presented to him the tatter- 
ed relic with which in his youth he risked his life in the 
service of his country. 
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